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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to correlate effective school practices 
with actual observed student achievement, a survey instrument 
concerning principal leadership and school climate was distributed to 
classroom teachers in the Oklahoma City Public Schools. Responses by 
more than half of the teachers yielded 1,294 usable questionnaires 
representing all 94 schools in the district. The analyses in this 
paper focus on factor analysis of the 78-item teacher survey data 
after aggregation to the school level. Constructs represent mean 
principal ratings and within-school cohesiveness. Student achievement 
scores in math and raading were aggregated to school-level means. The 
correlations for the entire sample were positivo, indicating that the 
higher achieving schools tended to be the ones where principals h&d 
high (mean) survey ratings, ?ad where teachers were relatively 
cohesive or likeminded regarding their principal and school climate. 
The mean responses and the cohesiveness measures were also entered 
into factor analyses with the school as the unit of analysis. The 
first and largest fac*-or in the analysis ot mean survey responses was 
largely a measure of the principal as an effective interpersonal 
leader wh- commands the respect and "upport of the school staff. 
However, ■ factor diminishes by the time students reach ninth 
grade a' jve. Six references are listed. The appendixes, 
comprise. ,y ^ver half of the dociiment, display data tables which 
present the factor analysis results and the correlation results of 
survey items with achievement. (KLF) 
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Relations of Wi thin-School Cohesiveness and 
Principal Ratings with Achievement 

I ntroduction 

It seems an unfortu trend that when an area of research 
becomes popular as has happened with so-called "school effects" 
research, many of the reported studies provide relatively little 
empirical data to support (or refute) basic assumptions. As an 
example, a recent paper presentation session on "Assessing 
Effective Schools" in Division H at the 1984 American Educational 
Research Association convention contained five papers (Pink and 
Wallace, 1984; Schweitzer, 1984; Chase, 1954; Hall and Chase, 1984; 
Sanders et al., 1984). Only one of the five employed any attempt 
to re^ local questionnaire data to observed student achievement 
(Schweitzer, 1984). The remaining papers were reports of studies 
in which the literature was reviewed, aspects or components of 
"effective" schooling were extracted and surveys were developed 
(and used) that were based on those components. The researchers 
were apparently content to rely on the reviews of the literature to 
provide an operational definition of effective schooling practices 
(practices that would be expected to be effective, regardless of 
region, grade levels, or types of schools). 

The assumption must be that if there has been any empirical 
evidence suggesting that a particular survey item or set of items 
has been related to worthwhile outcomes in prior rerearch, then it 
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must be similarly related in the context of their current investi- 
gation. Thii assuf^ption may not be warranted. The practice of 
giving applied feedback to school district decision-makers based on 
such survey responses may lead to recommendations that are unre- 
lated to, or even contrary to, effective practices i n that local 
setting . 

In this study, the approach was to attend to the prior research 
in the process of developing the survey, and then to correlate sur- 
vey responses with actual observed student hievement aggregated 
to the local school level. This process provides the capability of 
providing decision-makers with empirical data regarding between- 
school differences, as well as the ability to relate variance on 
particular survey items to observed achievement at the school 
level. In the process of aggregating individual teacher responses 
(on the survey) to the school level, the mean response on each item 
for each school was preserved, along with the wi thin-school stan- 
dard deviation (dmount of var i at ion among teachers) for each item. 

The responses of each of the teacher survey items -egarding the 
principal and the school cl'jnate was represented by two distinct 
constructs. The first is a measure of the mean rating given at 
that school, and the second is a measure of the amount of var i at ion 
among teachers within that school. The mean rating can be 
interpreted fairly straightforwardly. It represents the school- 
wide average rating of the principal, by all teachers who returned 
questionnaires. A high mean indicates a positive or favorable per- 
ception by the teachers at that school. 

-2- 
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In addition, the wi thin-school standard deviation was 
multiplied by -1.0 to produce an index of "cohesi veness" among 
teachers within each school. Por example, if al 1 teachers at a 
particular school responded "always" to item #1 "The principal pro- 
motes school sponsored activities", then that school would show the 
lowest possible variance (0). However, a second school where some 
teachers responded "seldom" or "never" would have a higher 
(non-zero) wi th 1 n-schoo 1 standard deviation. 

By multiplying the standard deviation by -1.0 to produce a 
measure of "cohesiveness" (operationally defined as the inverse of 
the standard deviation), the rank order of the two schools 
described above would be reversed. The school with zero variance 
would have the highest possible value on cohesiveness, while the 
school wi^h non-zero variance among teachers would be ranked lower. 
As will be shown later in tnis report, the degree o^ cohesiveness 
or 'M Ikemindedness" among teachers within a school can be a predic- 
tor of student achievement at the school level. 

Method 

Subj ts 

The Leadership/Climate Inventory survey device was developed 
in mid-year of the 1983-84 academic year, and copies were distri- 
buted to a 1 of th^ (approximately ?,500) classroom teachers in the 
district in March of 1984. More than half of the teachers 
responded, yielding 1294 usable protocols. All 94 schools in the 
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district were represented in the data (with an average of 13.8 
teacher questionnaires per school). With such a large number of 
teachers responding (and such a high percentage of the total 
population), we may be reasonably confident that the population of 
all OCRS teachers was adequately sampled. Although individual 
teachers could no*: be identified, rejpondees were asked to indicate 
their school. This , ermitted aggregation and anaylsis of school- 
level data. Principals were assured that individual schools would 
not be identified to administrators or in any research report. Any 
presentation of data is for groups of schools only (for example, 
schools grouped by grade-level). 

One of the main reasons for administering the survey to teachers 
was to be able to give feedback to principals on how they were rated 
by their staff. This feedback occurred during the Spring semester 
of 1984. Results from computer printouts were translated onto a 
blank questionnaire to show each principal: (1) his or her own 
mean ratings on each item, and (2) a "comparison mean" representing 
the average on that item for all schools at the same grade-level as 
that particular principal. 
1 nstruments 

Student achievement scores were aggregated to school-level 
rneans for Total Reading and Total Math. NCE (Normal* Curve 
Equivalent) California Achievement Test scores were utilized. 
School -leve"" means represent the between-school measure of achieve- 
ment in the anaylses with the school as the unit of analysis. Two 
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years of achievement data were analyzed: from May 19^3 and May 
1984. Those district-wide testing occasions are ust;d as pre-score 
and post-score measures for the 1983-84 academic year. 

The survey of principal leadership and school climate was 
developed and used during the 1983-84 academic year. Teachers 
completed the questionnaire in March and April, 1984 and principals 
were given feedback in May, 1984. The questionnaire consisted of 
82 items, grouped (a priori) within the following 8 subsections: 



A. 


High Expectations 


B. 


Instructional Leader 


C. 


Forceful/Dynamic 


D. 


Consulting Others Effectively 


E. 


Creating Order/Discipline 


F. 


Resources 


G. 


Using Time Well 


h. 


Evaluating Results 



A second questionnaire was sent to Elementary and Fifth Year 
Center principals during the Spring semester (1984), This instru- 
ment was a short (10 item) survey concerning the allocation and use 
of instructional time at each school. This survey was not sent to 
Middle School and High School sites because the upper grades curri- 
culum does not yield satisfactory estimates of the "typical" 
students* time use by category. In the early grades it is possible 
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to estimate how much time a typical student will spend in various 
activities (of an "academic" vs. "non-academic" nature). In the 
upper grades, with some students moving toward vocational and others 
toward college preparatory programs, it becomes less appropriate or 
accurate to talk about the instructional content of a "typical" 
student's time in school. 

One other set of variables that was examined came from personnel 
files. These measures represent educational and professional char- 
acteristics ot the principals, such as the number of years of experience, 
type of certification, and level of educational attainment 
(degree) . 

The analyses in this paper focus on the teacher survey data, 
after aggregation to the school -leve 1 . Constructs represent mean 
principal ratings and wi thin-school cohesi veness . The paper** by 
Watson, et al . (1985) and Crawford, et al. (1985) deal with other 
measures and other units of analysis. 
Procedures 

The surveys completed by teachers were returned to the research 
department. Likert-type responses on a 5 point scale for each item 
were coded for computer analysis. Items left blank or with more than 
one response marked were coded as missing data. Although individL.al 
teachers were not identified, school identification was requested. 
Surveys without the school identified were not utilized in the ana- 
lyses. There were 1,294 teacher surveys analyzed. Because 
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teachers were the sampling units, the first analyses used the 
teacher as the unit of analysis. These between-teacher analyses 
were designed co assess the reliability of the survey and to 
further our understanding of underlying dimensions of tiie teachers' 
responses. Those analyses are reported in the Watson, et al. 
(1985) paper. 

Following the reliability and factor analytic studies with 
the teacher as the unit of analyses, the emphasis shifted to the 
analyses with the school as the unit of analysis. Since thare is 
one principal per school, these results also represent between- 
principal variation. The process of aggregating 1294 teacher 
responses to measures of the 94 schools in the district was 
accomplished by use of the SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) sub-program AGGREGATE. 

As mentioned earlier, the aggregation process provided two 
types of measures for each of the 8"" survey items. One measure was 
the mean rating across all teacher responses from a particular 
school. Therefore, a survey item where 6 teachers rasponded 
"always" (coded as a "5") and 6 teachers responded "usually" (coded 
as a "4") would have a mean aggregated (school -level ) rating of 
4.5. The other measure outputted for each item WdS the standard 
d eviation of the teachers' responses at that school. As described 
earlier, this measure of variation was inverted (by multiplying 
by -1.0) so as to represent the construct of wi thi n-schoo 1 "cohe- 
siveness" or "1 i kemindedness" . Schools where all teachers gave the 
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same response to a particular item would show the highest possible 
value for cohesiveness on that item (zero variation « high 
cohes i veness ) . 

Following the aggregation and data transformations, inter- 
correlation analyses suggested much redundancy among the 82 items 
when the school was used as the unit of analysis. Therefore, the 
next step was to perform factor analyses. By requesting orthogonal 
factors (i.e., unrelated factors), we were able to obtain indepen- 
dent measures of teacher perceptions of their principals. This 
data reduction process also provided a more manageable number of 
"constructs" from the survey (by not relying or. the mul t icol 1 inear 
82 items). 

Individual item data and factor scores were correlated with 
point-in-time school-level achievement for both the school-level 
means and for the wi thin-school cohesiveness measures. Formal path 
analyses of effects on achievement growth are reported in the 
Crawford, et al . (1985) paper. 

Results and Discussion 

Factor Analyses With the School as the Unit of Analysis 

There was a high degree of intercorrel ation among individual 
survey items with the school as the unit of analysis (as there 
was in the « eacher-1 evel ? alysis reported in the Watson, et al. 
paper). In order to tap nonredundant information frcm the survey 
items and to extract underlying dimensions in the school-level ana- 
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lyses, factor analytic procedures were used. The procedures 
included: principal components analysis, followed by varimax rota- 
tion. Within a particular analysis, the extracted factors are 
uncorrelated, though it is possible to have factors from the analy- 
sis of means correlated with factors from the cohesiveness 
measures. There were four items removed from the school-level fac- 
tor analysis since they were not relevant at all grade-levels 
(items 28b, 28d, 57c, and 57d refer to counselors and assistant 
principals, positions not present at all schools). The remaining 
78 items were entered into analyses with the H of 94 schools. 

A . Analysis of Mean Ratings on Principal Leadership 

The factor analyses of the school-level means on the survey 
items yielded six factors. The first factor accounted for 85 . 5% 
of the item i ntercorrel ation variance, indicating a very strong and 
clear first factor. In fact, only 15^ of all 78 items that were 
analyzed yielded loadings on Factor 1 that were less than .30. 
The tables in Appendix A show the six factors, the items that load 
most highly on each factor, and the value of the factor loadings 
for each item. 

Because the strong first factor is a composite of nearly all of 
the 78 items, it is viewed as representing a general "halo effect" 
rating of the principal. Watson, et al . found that there was a 
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similarly predominant first factor in the analyses with the teacher 
dS the unit of analysis. It is interesting to note that there Is 
some overlap among the Items that loaded most highly (on the first 
factor) in the teacher-as -un i t and in the school-as-uni t analyses. 
The analyses of school-level means showed that the highest loading 
2 items were: (the principal) "Treats staff with respect" (.875), 
and (the princioal) "Is open and f.M'endly" (.821). Other items 
loading on this factor represent maintaining a positive attit^jde by 
the principal, welcoming new ideas, sensHivity to staff, success- 
ful reprimanding, meeting staff needs, and engendaring pride. This 
facto»" appears to indicate 3 highly rated principal as one who is 
affectively aware of staff needs, who is well-liked, respected, is 
supported by staff, and who has effective interpersonal skills. 

The second factor extracted in the analysis of mean ratings 
accounted for only 5.2 % of the item intercorrelation . Although 
certainly far less powerful than the first factor, this 5.2% is 
more than 1/3 of the variance remaining after the first factor is 
accounted for. Factor 2 has 16 items loading > .50 (see Appertdix 
A). The highest loading items are concerning discipline .mr^ con- 
duct ("Creates an atmosphere of order and discipline school-wide" 
and "Maintains high standards of student conduct"). Other high 
loading items include: minimizing factors that are disruptive, 
suppo»"ting teachers in their discipline actions, maintaining a cli- 
mate conducive to learning, demonstrating a commitment to acade- 
mics, having high expectations of students and communicating of 
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expectations clearly to teachers. This factor is characterized as 
representing the principal as one who maintains discipline as a 
high priority and who expresses his or her concern about academics 
through attention to conduct and school climate, 

Tne third factor accounted for 3.3 % of th' total variance. 
The table for Factor 3 in Appendix A shows seven items that 
loaded most heavily (> .50) on this factor. The third factor in 
the analysis of means concerns managerial skills of principals. 
Those with high scores on this factor have effective management 
practices regarding hiring and supervision of staff and in terms 
of managing supplies and the budget. 

The fourth factor accounted for 2.8 X of the total variance 
in the in tercorrel at ion matrix. There were seven items loading 
.50 or more. This factor fairly clearly indicates perceived 
characteristics of the principal regarding parent and community 
support and shows the highly rated principal as one who promotes 
school activities and achievement-related events. Principals with 
high scores on this factor are rated relatively highly by their 
teachers on promoting school-sponsored activities and maintaining 
effective communication with parents and community groups. 

Factor 5, which accounts for 1.9 % of the overall variance, has 
8 items that load .45 or higher on it. This factor appears to consist 
of two components: (1) there are three items (the highest loading 
ones) that concern administrative regulations and implementation of 
those regulations, and (2) other items address a commitment to 
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academic goals, performance, and student rights and capabilities 
to learn. This factor is less clearly un /dimensional than those 
previously described. This is probably at least partly a function 
of the wdy factor analysis operates (the strongest and clearest 
factors are the first ones extracted). A principal ^ith a high 
score on Factor 5 is seen by the teachers in that school as con- 
cerned about adherence to administrative regulations and concerned 
about students* academic performance and rights. 

The last factor extracted in this school-level analysis of 
mean ratings accounted for 1.3 % of th^ total variance and had 6 
items with loadings > .40. Considering that this was the last 
factor extracted in this analysis. Factor 6 is remarkably clear- 
cut. Principals with relatively high ratings are perceived as 
getting out of their office a lot, circulating in the halls, and 
visiting in classrooms. 

To summarize, it apppdrs that the information contained within 
the original 78 tems can be essentially represented in these 6 inde- 
pendent factors. This has implications for interpretation of 
current results correlated with student achievement and for future 
survey research (using much-shortened questionnaires). 
B . Analysis of Within-School Cohesi veness 

The next set of factor analysis results are from the analysis 
of wi thi n-school cohesiveness nong teachers on the survey items. 
As explained earlier, the standard deviation of each item was 
multiplied by -1.0 to "invert" the construct to create a measure of 
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cohesiveness or 1 ikemi ndedness , among teachers. Therefore, scores 
entering into this analysis did not necessarily reflect whether 
principals were rated high or low cn the item, but rather, the 
degree to which teachers agreed or were all of "like-mind" in their 
perceptions of their principal. 

The factor analysis (94 schools, 78 items) procedures were the 
same as those used with the mean ratings principal components 
followed by varimax rotation. Eleven independent factors were 
extracted. These factors form a structure which has some similar- 
ities to, as well as some differences from, the factors extracted 
from the mean ratings on each item. One similarity is that the 
cohesiveness measures of the 78 items also yielded a very strong 
first factor. The first factor accounted for 11 .1 % of the total 
variance in the i':em i n tercorrel at ion matrix. Only 19 of the 78 
items did not load more than .30 on this factor. The appropriate 
table in Appendix A shows the eleven items with the highest loadings 
on this factor .60). Seven of those eleven items were also among 
the highest loading items on the first factor in the means analysis, 
suggesting that the factors extracted first in the means and co- 
hesiveness analyses are not independent of each other. It is 
important to note that we do not know whether high ratings on prin- 
cipal leadership (means) cause high levei of teacher cohesiveness, 
or vice versa; we do infer that the two are related. 

The cohesiveness measures with the highest loading on Factor 1 
are "Treats staff with respect" (.721) and "Has the support of the 
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staff" (.700). Other items with high loadings refer to the principal's 
maintaining a positive attitude, being "open and friendly" and having 
realistic expectations of teachers. Principals with relatively 
high scores on this factor are characterized as those who have 
teaching staffs who are very likeminded regarding the degree to 
which the principal is a successful interpersonal leader. The 
principal is seen as a facilitator of horizontal or peer interrela- 
tions he or she treats the teaching staff with respect and main- 
tains effective communications with them. 

Despite the agreement in content of the first factor in the 
cohesiveness analysis and the prior analysis of means, there were 
notable differences in the two factor structures (for example, 
approximately twice as many factors were extracted from the cohesive- 
ness measures ) . 

The second facto/* in the analysis of the cohesiveness measures 
showed 15 items with loadings > .40. This factor accounted for 3 .9 % 
of the total intercorrelation variance. Some of the highest loading 
items reflect attention to administrative regulations, though the 
overall factor seems to reflect much more than this. Other high 
loading items were those concerned with egal i tar i ani sm and strong 
commitment to academics and minimization of disruptions. This factor 
seems best characterized as combining administrative concern about 
fulfilling regulations with substantive concern about school cli- 
mate and student learning. 
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Factor 3 accounted for 3.5 % of the total variance in the inter- 
ccrrelation matrix. The highest loading items in this analysis refer 
to the principal as an active, involved, and visible monitor in the 
school and in classrooms ("Gets out of the office into the build- 
ing "Is seen in the halls and "Regularly visits and 
observes in my classroom ..."). A principal with a high score on 
this factor has a staff with little variance (a great deal of cohe- 
siveness) among their perceptions of the "visibility" of the prin- 
cipal in their building. 

The fourth factor extracted ( 2.7 % of the total variance) in the 
analysis jf cohesiveness concerns the orientation of the principal 
toward discipline and order in the school. The item with the highest 
loading was "Creates an atmosphere of order and discipline school- 
wide", with the next strongest item reflecting principals' "Support 
of teecher's efforts to maintain discipline". Principals with high 
scores on this factor have staffs with considerable agreement or 
cohesiveness among themselves on the extent to which the principal 
is concerned with discipline. 

Factor 5 is a fairly clear-cut factor (accounting for 2.4 % of 
the variance). The items with the highest loadings are the ones 
that measure; degree of involvement of teachers in developing in- 
service activities, involvement of staff and community in the 
budgetary process, and involvement of teachers in setting instruc- 
tional policy. Schools with high cohesiveness on this factor have 
teachers who agree in their perceptions of the principal as one who 
involves others in decision-making. 
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Factor 6 in the analysis of the cohesiveness measures represents 
2,1 % of the 'ance. The five items with loadings > .40 suggest 
an index of the principal's orientation toward building materials, 
supplies, and economic concerns, as well as attention to the selection 
of qualified staff. Schools where teachers were considerably like- 
minded on these items would have higher factor scores than schools 
where teachers disagreed on these items. 

Factor 7 does not appear to be as clear-cut as most of the 
other factors extracted from the survey responses. The two items 
with the highest loadings refer to principals* actions in promoting 
school activities or events to recognize student achievement (the 
principal as a student-oriented manager). Other components of this 
factor concern effective communication, commitment to academics, 
and administrative considerations (regarding planning, paperwork 
and supplies). 

Factor 8 in the analysis of cohesiveness measures accounted 
for 1,8 % of the total variance. There were five items with factor 
loadings > .35. The item with the highest loading indicates the 
degree of support for the principal from Central Office Administr- 
ation. Other items loading on this factor reflect the principal 
in a supervisory role, and as one with the support of parents. 

Factor 9 represents 1.5 % of the total item intercorrelation. 
There were 4 items loading > .35 on this factor. They concern 
management practices and personnel selection. There is also a 
component to this factor representing the adaptive or "survival- 
oriented" nature of the principals* role. 
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Factor 10 accounts for 1,4 X of the total variance and has 
five items with loadings > .30. The items represent measures 
of the principals' evaluation functions ("gives feedback 
"uses pupil achievement and "regularly visits and observes 

in my classroom ...") and managerial and planning skills. The 
principals with a high score on this factor are viewed by the 
teachers at their school very similarly with regard to goal- 
oriented evaluation practices, managerial effectiveness, and 
planning. 

Factor 11 is rhe last factor extracted in the cohesiveness 
analysis. This factor accounted for 1 . 2 % of the variance and 
had six items with loadings > .30. Those items reflect an 
effective interpersonal leadership style in the face of problem 
situations. This factor has a strong evaluation component, though 
the evaluation appears to be humanistically and constructively 
oriented. High scores on this factor represent schools where 
teachers are in agreement regarding the principal's use of such 
problem-solving methods. 

With few exceptions, the underlying factors identified in 
these analyses are sensible and interpretable (i.e., they have 
apparent "face validity"). This method of analysis has allowed us 
to extract the most essential non-redundant information contained 
in the teachers' survey responses. The factor scores are more 
reliable than individual Items, because they are based on infor- 
mation from several items, and they represent constructs determined 
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empirically that reflect teacher perceptions of their principal and 
school climate. Subscsqucnt analyse^ will address relations among 
survey factors on principal leadership, teacher cohes i veness , and 
student performance. 
Correlations With Achievement 

There are several ways of assessing the relationships between 
the survey data and student achievement. The first requirement 
was to aggregate student achievement scores (for total reading 
and total math, 1983 and 1984) to the schoo 1 -1 evel . This pro- 
duction of school means on achievement changes the nature of 
the achievement construct. The construct no longer directly 
represents student performance, but rather, school-level perfor- 
mance. The variance on this construct, then, reflects between- 
school variation on achievement performance (though, between- 
school performance is not independent of between-s tudent 
performance ) . 

Once the aggregation of achievement from students to schools 
has taken place, it is then possible to carry out correlation and 
regression analyses to determine whether relations exist between 
school-level survey data and school-level achievement. If such 
relations are established, there would be an empirical basis for 
recommendations about ways to increase school-level achievement. 
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The first correlational results fall under the heading of 
exploratory data analysis. Several large correlational matrices 
were produced: 

(1) Correlations of means on individual survey 
items with the four achievement measures 
{pre and post, total reading and total math) 
for schools ar* "82 by 4" matrix of cor- 
rel ations • 

(2) Correlations of means from survey Items with 
the four acl evement measures, separately by 
grade-level yielding four correlational ma- 
trices, one for each grade-level). 

(3) Correlations of coheslveness measures for 
individual items with the achievement vari- 
ables -- for all schools. 

(4) Correlations of coheslveness measures for 
individual items with achievement, sepa- 
rately by grade-level (again, yielding 
four separate matrices). 

The purpose of these analyses was not to examine individual 
correlations for a particular item with achievement, but rather 
to look at the broader picture of the nature of the matrices. 
If only a tew correlations are found to be significant and if 
there is no consistency in the sign (direction) of the many 
correlations in the matrices, then there would be little sugges- 
tion of meaningful relations among survey items in general and 
school-level achievement. If, on the other hand, large numbers 
of the correlations were significant, and a consistency in direction 
0'^ correlations emerged, it could be concluded tentatively that 
S(;me predictive relationship exists between teacher survey respon- 
ses and school-level ach ieven^ent . Appendix B contains the matrices 
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of correlations for the means and cohesiveness measures of survey 
responses with school levv^ achievement scores (for the overall 
of 89 sample). 

The first matrix examined represents the correlations among 
achievement scores ai ^ mean suivey responses. The achievement 
scores are school-level means on point-in-time measures of total 
reading and total math. The "point-in-time" measures do not repre- 
sent growth or change-over-time. The current correlations give an 
indication of whether the achievement level of schools at one point 
in time (in 1983 or in 1984) is related to teacher survey responses. 

The matrix of 328 correlations (82 items by 4 achievement 
scores) shows fairly high consistency. Only 3 correlations were 
negative in sign and 180 of tl,- 328 were positive and statistically 
significant at the .05 level. It appears to be accurate to deduce 
that the schools that have higher point-in-time achievement alsi 
have principals who are rated relatively highly by their teachers. 
It can not be proven whether some characteristics of highly rated 
principals cause school-level achievement to be high, or whether 
schools that contain high achieving students cause their teachers 
to give favorable ratings. 

It is accurate to say that the higher achieving schooU do have 
relatively hi^h teacher ratings on school climate and principal 
leadership, district-wide. The results in the correlation 
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matrix also make clear a point that was discussed in conjunction 
with the factor analysis and reliability results namely, that 
the items are highly interrelated. When a particular result is 
observed for one item (e.g., a positive r with achievement), the 
odds are good that many (if not all) of the other items will show a 
similar result, because it has been shown the items share a great 
deal of their variance. 

In addition to calculating i tem-wi th-ach i evement matrices 
for the overall sample of 89 schools, the same correlations were 
produced separately by grade level: elementary, fifth-year cen- 
ters, middle schools, and high schools.* The overall view of these 
analyses by grade-level was obtained in a manner similar to the 
analysis across all schools. By examining the matrices for 
consistency and for number of significant £ s , we can determine 
whether the results of the of 89 analyses are similar in the 
different grade-levels. Because of the smaller Ns in these analyses 
we assign an alpha level of .10 (elementary: N = 55, fifth year 
centers: N = 13, middle schools: N = 11, and high schools: = 10). 

The elementary results are largely replications of the over- 
all results. There were fewer of the 328 rs that were significant 
(97 of 328), though this could be expected because o' the decrease 
in power and attenuation of variance. All of the 97 significant 



* Because of the extremely large number of correlations, these 
results are not presented in the report. Interested readers may 
contact the authors if they wish to examine the four matrices 
(328 rs each) calculated by grade level. 
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correlations were positive, though the number of negative corre- 
lations did increase from 3 in the overall analyses to 18 in the 
elementary-only analyses. Still, the findings in elementary <;chools 
are quite consistent in indicating that the schools that are higher 
achieving (in reU.ion to other elementary schools) also tend to 
have higher mean ratings by teachers concerning school climate and 
principle leadership. 

The results for fifth year centers were based on analyses 
with of 13 schools. The matrix of co'-rel ations from fifth year 
data had 284 positive correlations and 44 that were negative. 
There were 58 of the 32il rs that were significant (£ < .10), and 
55 of those 58 significant correlations were positive. Although 
the pattern is slightly less clear for fifth year centers than 
for the overall or the elementary-only analyses, the preponderence 
of the evidence still suggests positive relationships among mean 
responses on survey items and school-level achievement. The 
positive correlations outnumber the negative ones by more than 
6 to 1, and only about 5% of the correlations that were signif- 
icant were negative. The low N (of 13) undoubtedly had some 
impact on the number of rs that reached statistical significance, 
in comparison to the overall and the elementary analyses. 

The middle school correlations were analyzed next. The 
middle school results look much different from the overall, ele- 
mentary, and fifth year results. Only 13 of the 32'J correlations 
were statistically significant with alpha of .10. In a matrix of 
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independent correlations, with alpha of .10, one would expect 
10% or about 32 or 33, correlations to be "significant" by 
chance alone. Twelve of the 13 "significant" rs were negative, 
but given the likelihood that they are spurious, one should 
perhaps not make too much of the fact that most are negative. 
However, only 62 of the correlations in the matrix were positive, 
so the majority of the matrix does contain negative 2is. The most 
accurate interpretation of the middle school results seems to be 
that the mean survey responses do not predict school level achieve- 
ment. It is difficult to envision a psychologically or educa- 
tionally sound reason for lower-rated principals to have higher 
achieving schools (unless achievement at these grade levels is due 
to other factors, as may be the case). 

The next matrix was calculated with of 10 high schools. 
The high school results differ from all other matrices quite 
strikingly. The mean survey rasponses a'^e significantly nega- 
tively correlated with point-in-time achievement scores with 
the school as the unit of analysis. There were 146 of the 328 
correlations that were significant (£ < .10). All 146 were 
negative correlations, only 15 of the 328 rs in the matrix were 
positive. Generally, the high schools with the highest point-in- 
time achievement were. the ones 'vith the lowest principal ratings 
(in relation to other high schools). The trend at tho high school 
level was much more pronounced than in the middle school results. 
The most accurate description of the middle school results was 
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that no clear trend could be identified in relations among mean 
survey responses and school achievement. However, for high 
schools, a trend was identified, and it was opposite from the 
elementary and fifth year findings. It seems that high achieving 
high schools are high achieving despite relatively low principal 
ratings. 

The selection of content for the survey items was based on 
desirability of the particular attributes for "effective" schooling 
based on previous research literature. Since J'.he high school corre 
lations with achievement were negative. It appears necessary to 
question the predictive validity of those items, at least for sen- 
sible prediction of achievement in the upper grades in this urban 
district. Certainly these findinjs raise doubts about principal 
effects on school achievement in the areas that were tapped by the 
survey. Since principals with lower ratings were at the higher 
achieving schools (and vice versa), it seems unlikely that the 
measured principal characteristics could be causing the observed 
achievement levels in these schools. 

Other possible explanations are only speculations. It may be 
that by accident (or by design) the principals most likely to 
receive high ratings by teachers were placed at the lowest 
achieving schools. It is also possible that the causal deter- 
minants of high school achievement are unrelated to teacher ratings 
of principals. After nine or more years of schooling, achievement 
becomes less maleable than it is in the early grades. 
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It may reflect a greater influence of socioeconomic status, internal 
motivation, and home life than does achievement in the lower grades. 

It is also apparent that the high lool curriculum has less 
overlap with achievement test objectives than the curriculum in the 
lower grades* This is true f r • middle school as well, though there 
is probably more overlap in middle than in high schools. For 
example, the CAT objectives for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades cover 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, language 
mechanics, language expression, math computation, math concepts and 
applications, and reference skills. There are no items or objec- 
tives assessing knowledge of history, government, chemistry, physics, 
psychology, foreign langu qes, business/accounting, computer 
skills, vocatirnal skills, literature, upper level geometry, calcu- 
lus, and trigonometry, all of which are taught at the high school 
l^vel. Ninth and tenth :,raders would have only 2 of 6 classes 
(1/3 of their curriculum) even nominally overlapping with the CAT; 
eleventh graders would have only 1 of 5 classes (20%) relating to 
the CAT. 

The next results are based on the wi thin-school cohesiveness 
measures derived from the survey data. Readers are again reminded 
that these measures represent the inverse of variation. A high 
score on cohesiveness represents a school where teachers are 
likcminded with regard to perceptions of their principal's leader- 
ship. 
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The correlation matrices representing the relations of co- 
hesiveness measures with point-in-time achievement are similar to 
the correlations of mean responses with achievement. This is 
testimo. ^ .o the fact that f^e mean responses and the cohesi^eness 
measures for items are correlated. That is, the schools with 
relatively high (mean) ratings on particular items also tended to 
have high within-school cohesiveness on those items, among teachers. 
Schools Where principals were rated lower were those with more 
variance (i.e., less cohesiveness) among teachers -- some gave high 
principal ratings and some did not. 

The cohesiveness matrix based on all schools {H of 89) had 
somewhat more significant 2is (£ < .05) with achievement than the 
matrix based on mean responses (225 vs. 180 significant rs) . As 
in the analysis of mean responses, the correlations were positive 
in sign. Overall, schools with high cohesiveness were the higher 
achieving schools. All 328 of the correlations were positive. 

The el em(^ntary"l evel correlations reflected this same trend, 
by and large. Only 15 of the 328 rs were negative, and 91 were 
statistically significant (£ < .10). All of the 91 significant 
correlations were positive. These results for cohesiveness are 
similar to the elementary results for mean survey responses. 

The matrix of correlations fo*' fifth year centers was also 
largely composed of pcoitiva rs. There were 297 positive corre- 
lations (of the 328), and 63 were statistically significant. As 
with the elementary results, all of the significant rs wire positive. 
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These cohesiveness findings are also quite similar to the results 
obtained from analysis of means at the fifth-year level. 

In the middle school cohesiveness analyses, more correlations 
were non-signif icantly positive than in the analyses of mean re- 
sponses (136 vs. 62). However, these results agreed with the 
means analyses in not finding more than a chance number of signif- 
icant £s (only 15 were significant, 13 positive and 2 negative). 
The conclusion is that the middle school data show cohesiveness to 
be largely unrelated to point-in-time achievement. 

The high school results for cohesiveness are somewhat similar 
to the findings from high school analyses of mean responses, though 
there were more significant negative correlations in the matrix 
based on means. In the cohesiveness results, 71 of the 328 j^s were 
significant, and 6R of those were negative. Of all the correlations, 
only 27 were positive and uOl were negative at the high school level. 
It appears that high cohesiveness in high schools is not indicative 
of high achievement (if anything, the opposite). The same concerns 
expressed earlier about the appropriateness of the CAT measures as 
indicators of high school performance also apply here. 

Multiple regression analyses were performed to determine the 
total r2 associated with the survey responses when school-level 
achievement is taken as the outcome. The analyses were hierarchi- 
cal, forced-entry regression models where we systematically varied 
the order of entry into the regression equation. The survey items 
were maintained as single predictors, though they were always 
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entered as a group, on one step. Four items were dropped from the 
82, since only some schools had valid data for those variables 
(concerning assistant principals and counselors). The analyses 
were only run for the overall, H of 89, sample of schools. 

In one analysis, the 78 survey variables were entered (on one 
step) first, and then presc. ^es were entered. Then, the order of 
entry was reversed, with prescore entering on step one, and the 
sur\2y responses entored on the second step. The analyses were 
replicated in math and in reading and for mean survey responses 
and cohesiveness measures of survey responses. Results are pre- 
sented below. 

Regression of Achievement on Mean Survey Responses 



Reading R^ Change 

Survey variables entered first (78df): .94844 

Prescores entered last: .02899 

Total r2 = .97743 

Prescores entered first: .81426 

Survey variables entered lasl (78df): .16317 

Total r2 = .97743 

Math R^ Change 

Survey variables entered first (78df): .95464 

Prescores entered last: .02084 

Total r2 r .97548 

Prescores entered first: .77254 

Survey variables entered last (78df): .202 94 

Total r2 = .97545 
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Regression of Achievement on Survey Measures of Coheslveness 



Reading R^ Change 

Survey variables entered first (78df): .91029 

Prescores entered last: .07402 

Total r2 = .98431 

Prescores entered first: .81426 

Survey variables entered last (Z8df): .17005 

Total r2 = .98431 



Math R^ Chancre 

Survey variables entered first (78df): .91J''7 

Prescores entered last: .06339 

Total r2 = .97876 

Prescores entered first: .77254 

Survey variables entered last (Z8df): .20622 

Total r2 = .97876 



The above regression results are interesting for several 
reasons. The fact that the survey predictors and prescores 
share variance is indicated by the finding that whichever 
enters on the first step is, by a considerable margin, the 
strongest predictor. When survey variables enter the regression 
first, they account for 91% to 95% of the postscore variance 
(depending on subject matter and whether the survey measures 
represent mean ratings or cohesiveness) . When the prescore 
variable is entered into the regression analysis first, it 
accounts for 77% to 81% of the postscore variance (77% in math, 
81% in reading) . 

An even more interesting picture emerges in the examination 
of the predictors entering the regression equation on the last step. 
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When forced-entry methods ara used as indicated above, the r2 
change for the last predictor (or set of predictors) indicates the 
portion of the dependent variable variation that is shared with the 
last predictor independent of the earlier-entered predictors. When 
the prescore predictors are entered on the last step, they account 
for only some 2% to 7% of the postscore variance. However, when 
the survey measures are entered last, they account for 16% to 21% 
of the postscore variance. This suggests that, even though the 
survey responses and prescores are strongly intercorrel ated, the 
survey responses (when considered as a group) are more potent pre- 
dictors of school-level achievement even more potent than 
prescores on school-level achievement. The fact that teacher per- 
ceptions of principal leadership may account for 1/6 to 1/5 of the 
variance in school-level achievement i ndependent of variance attri- 
butable to prescores has implications for the improvement of the 
schooling process. Since the above regression models require 79 
degrees of freedom (78 survey responses plus prescore), they can 
only be run for the overall sample of 89 schools. However, based 
on the earlier discussion of zero-order correlations among survey 
variables and achievement, one might speculate that the 68 elemen- 
tary and fifth year center schools had a considerable influence on 
the above regression results. 

Tables 3, through 7, in Appendix B represent the correlations 
of survey factors with point-in-time achievement. These correlations 
were calculated for the overall sample of 89 schools and for each 
grade-level separately, 
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The results of the N[ of 89 correlations showed positive 
and significant correlations with achievement for factors 3 
and 5 from the analysis of mean survey responses. Factor 3 
from the analysis of means represents the principal's admin- 
istrative/managerial skills. The highest loading items were 
measures of the degree to which the principal selects qualified 
staff. It seems a reasonable inference that the better admin- 
istrators who have assembled qualified staff members at their 
schools are located at schools with relatively r? qh achievement. 
Factor 5 from the analysis of means is an indicator of compliance 
with regulations and commitment to academics, studen: performance, 
and student rights and welfare. Schools where principals were 
highly rated on these constructs were also the higher achieving 
schools. 

In the cohesiveness analysis, factors 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11 
were found to correlate significantly and positively with achieve- 
ment (in the means and cohesiveness analyses with of 89, all 
significant correlations were positive). Cohesiveness factor 2 
represents teacher agreement on the principal's orientation toward 
regulations and policies and on emphasis of academics and behavior 
management in the school. The higher achieving schools are those 
where teachers are likeminded with regard to their principal's 
p<>rformance in these areas. Cohesiveness factor 5 also correlated 
positively with achievement; it measures the extent of the prin- 
cipal's involvement of significant others in decision-making. 
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Cohesiveness factor 6 correlated significantly with all four achieve- 
ment measures. Principals with high scores on this factor have 
teachers who agree about the degree to which they are provided with 
necessary materials and are effective managers of the budget and 
other administrative concerns. The ninth factor extracted in the 
cohesiveness analyses represents principal adaptivity and selection 
of qualified personnel; correlations were significant and positive 
with all four achievement measures. Factor 10 also showed consis- 
tently significant and positive relations with achievement. Schools 
with high scores on this factor have like-minded teachers with re- 
gard to their principal's goal-orientation and provision of feedback 
to instructional staff. The last factor was also positively corre- 
lated with achievement. It represents wi thin-school cohesiveness 
with respect to the principal's problem-solving leadership style. 

In addition to the correlations of factor scores with achieve- 
ment for the overall sample, the correlations were calculated 
separately for each grade-level. Those results are in Tables 4. 
through 7, in Appendix B. The analyses of factor relations with 
achievement by grade-level yielded results similar to the earlier- 
discussed matrices of individual items with achievement. The 
elementary and fifth year results showed generally positive corre- 
lations (only 2 of 22 significant £S were negative). The middle 
school results were mixed (of 13 significant £S, 4 were negative 
and 9 were positive), as were the high school results (out of 17 
significant correlations, 10 were negative and 7 were positive). 
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As was the case for the matrices of individual items correlated 
with achievement, the overall positive correlations were more 
strongly replicated in the lower grade schools than in the upper 
grades . 
Summary 

The analyses reported in this paper moved from the teacher as 
the unit of analysis to the school as the unit of analysis via the 
aggregation process. Although teacher identity was not obtained, 
each survey entering the analysis did identify a school. 
Therefore, by using a computer program for aggregation, it was 
possible to generate H of 94 school-level data from the 1294 
teacher surveys. The aggregation program outputted two kinds of 
scores for each of the 82 items: a school-level mean and the 
wi thin-school standard deviation. The item means can be 
interpreted fairly straightforwardly as between-school measures of 
school climate and principal effectiveness. The wi th i n-school 
standard deviations represented the variation in teacher percep- 
tions (within each school) regarding their principal and their 
school . 

The school-level data on mean ratings and on cohesiveness 
were analyzed in several ways. Items were correlated with point- 
in-time achievement scores (1983 and 1984) on CAT total reading 
and total math. The correlations for the entire sample (all grade 
levels) were positive, indicating that the higher achieving schools 
in 1983 and 1984 tended to be the ones where principals had high 
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(mean) survey ratings, and where teachers were relatively cohesive 
or likeminded regarding their principal and school climate. This 
was most dramatically apparent in the analyses where survey respon- 
ses and prescores were entered as predictors of school-level post- 
scores on CAT achievement. It was possible to account for up to 
98% of the variance in school-level post-scores in those multiple 
regression analyses (i.e., the models were highly accurate). 
Furthermore, by systematically varying which predictors entered 
the regression equation first, it was possible to estimate whether 
survey responses (as a group) were more or less predictive of post- 
achievement than was pre-achievement , Indications were that the 
teacher survey responses were more potent than were the pre-scores 
in predictions of end-of-year 1984 achievement . This was unusual 
in that such tests of educational or instructional variables 
usually show less prediction of outcomes than does pre-score. 

Other interesting findings were that the overall positive corre- 
lations were most clearly replicated at the elementary and fifth year 
level, with findings mixed or negative in middle and high schools. 
This led to an examination of the objectives tapped by the CAT, and 
that examination suggested relatively less overlap betv/een the 
curriculum and the CAT objectives in the upper grades, in com- 
parison to lower grades. 

The mean responses and the cohesiveness measures were also 
entered into factor analyses with the school as the unit of analysis. 
The first and largest factor in the analysis of mean survey responses 
was largely a measure of the principal as an effective interpersonal 
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leader wf o commands the respect and support of the school staff. 
The first factor in the analysis of the cohesiveness measures also 
reflected perceptions of the principal as an affectively-oriented 
manager with good interpersonal skills. Several of the highest 
loading items on the first factor in the analysis of school-level 
mean responses were also the highest loading items on the cohesiveness 
first factor. And, ten of the highest loading items on the first 
factor with the teacher as the unit of analysis were also on the 
school-level first factors from the means analysis or from the 
cohesiveness analyses. It appears that the perceptions of indivi - 
dual teachers and the sc^ 1-wide perceptions were focused on a 
major underlying dimension representing the degree to which the 
the principal is a successful interpersonal leader. 

The factor scores from the school-level analyses were corre- 
I'^ted with school (mean) achievement. The correlations were positive 
for the overall (]J of 89) sample and for elementary and fifth year 
schools. As was the case for the individual item data, the factor 
correlations with achievement in the upper grades were mixed or 
even negative. Beginning in middle school and reaching a high 
degree in high school, a phenomenon becomes apparent in which the 
normal or "expected" one-year instructional variables are not 
reasonably predictive of achievement. CAT total reading and total 
math measures do not overlap with instruction very much in high 
schools. By the time students reach ninth grade and above, their 
total reading and total math performance may be determined more by 
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motivation, or by an education "accrual" function that represents 9 
or more prior years of instruction, or by wi thi n-school factors 
that were not measured in this study. For example, teacher cohesi- 
veness within a school may not matter (as far as achievement scores 
go) in high school because of departmentalization of curricula. 
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Appendix A: Factor Analysis 
Results with the School as 
the Unit of Analysis: Measures 
of Mean Ratings and 
Cohesi veness 
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Factor 1: The Principal as an Effective Interpersonal 
Leader, Commanding Respect and Support of School Staff 

(Means Items) 



Items Loading > .70 

Factor 

Item Loadings 

14. Involves staff in developing Inservlce 
to meet: 

b) Individual needs 'J2 

18. Directly Involves teachers In .721 
1 nstructlonal pol Icy 

19. Is a good spokesperson for staff's .708 
Interests and needs 

20. Is responsive to new Instructional .712 
ideas 

21. Demonstrates sensltlv :;y to needs .710 
of various ethnic groups 

23. Anticipates and adapts to rapidly .704 
changing human, social^ and 
environmental condl t Ions 

30. Welcomes new Ideas .771 

31. flalntalns i 90s1t1v< itt1t«#e .798 

34. Has the support of the staff .721 

37. Treats staff with respect .875 

39. Is open and friendly .321 

40. Makes teachers proud to be part of .743 
this school ste^f 

67. Reprimands Individually, privately, .778 
not In front of others 

68. Evaluates staff In such a way as to .707 
motivate them to perform bett.^r 
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Factor 2: The Principal as One Concerned About 
School Climate. Discipline, and Academics 
(Means Items) 



Items Loading > .50 



Factor 

Item, Loadi nqs 

2. Demonstrates a commitment to academic .498 
goals 

3. Has a high level of expectations for .53r 
students' academic performance 

6. Maintains high standards of student .747 
conduct 

8. Clearly communicates what Is expected .578 
of teachers 

11. Assures the safety and welfare of: 

a) Students .531 

16. Provides Instructional leadership .531 
within the school 

17. Maintains climate that Is conducive .579 
to learning 

25. Us€s €ff€Ct1v€ Mfiigerlal practices .554 

2€. flmtfes ctufllrt tn^ mklftilty .523 
successfully 

32. Consults and make Intentions clear .521 

38. Could be called an "authoritative .599 
democratic" leader 

41. Creates tfi it»osphere of order and .788 
discipline school-wide 

42. Supports teacher's efforts to .667 
maintain discipline 

43. Minimizes factors that disrupt the .665 
learning process 

4/ . Plans ahead .603 

47. Effectively maintains records and .545 
oth3r paperwork 
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Factor 3: The Principal as Administrative 
Manager Regarding Personnel, Supplies, 
and the Budget 
(Means Items) 



Items Loading > .50 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

28. Provides adequate supervision of: 

c) Clerical .561 

52. Provides staff with necessary .565 
materials and equipment 

53. Manages the building budget .596 
effectively 

54. Secures school property, equipment .614 
and supplies effectively 

57. Selects qualified: 

a) Teachers .624 

b) Clerical staff .700 
e) Other support staff .700 
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Factor 4: The Principal as One Who Promotes 
School Activities and Maintains Coordination and 
Communication with Parents and Community 
(Mec ^s Items) 

Item^ Loading > .50 

Factor 

Item Loadings 

!• Promotes school sponsored activities .650 

4. Promotes events held to recognize .609 
student achievement 

35. Maintains effective communications with: 

a) Parents ,566 
d) Local Community Groups ,649 

48, Coordinates resoc.ces to maintain an .5,7 
attractive school building 

51. Has the support of parents .51fj 

56. In the budget process. Involves: 

b) Community .562 
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Factor 5: The Principal's Commitment to Administrative 
Regulations, Student Performance and Capabilities 

(Means Items) 



Items Loading > .45 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

2. Demonstrates a commitment to academic v482 
goals 

3. Has a high level of expectations for .487 
students' academic performance 

7. Complies with regulations and policies: 

a) District .724 

b) State/Federal .783 

9. Sees all students as capable of learning .528 
regardless of race or social class 

10. Affords students due process rights .469 

11. Assures the safety and welfare of: 

a) Students .491 

45. Implements district policy and regulations .599 
(policy mtnual) by the book 
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Factor 6: The Principal as a Monitor of 
Instruction and School Activities 
(Means Items) 



Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadlng ^s 

28. Provides adequate supervision of: 

a) Teachers .410 

59. Is seen In the halls on a regular basis ,784 

60. Spends a majority (90X) of the school .675 
day and week 1n the schooi building 

61. Gets out of the office Into the building . .777 
a majority (70%) of the school day 

62. Regularly visits and observes In my .601 
classroom ^Ith a specific purpose In 



64. Gives frequent feedback on evaluation .431 
(formal and Informal) of teacher 
performance 
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Factor 1: Perceptions the Principal 
as an Affectively-Oriented Manager with 
Good Interpersonal Skills 
(Cohe^i veness Items) 



Items Loading > .60 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

5, Has realistic expectations of teachers .656 

19, Is a good spokesperson for staff's .599 
interests and needs 

30. Welcomes new ideas .609 

26. Manages conflict and ambiguity .614 
successful ly 

31. Maintains a positive attitude .689 

34. Has the support of the staff .700 

35. Maintains effective communications 
with: 

b) Teachers -647 

37. Treats staff with respt»-t .721 

39. Is open and friendly .667 

40. Makes teachers proud to be part .600 
of this school staff 

49. Has the support of the school and .598 
business community 
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Factor 2: Orientation of the Principal Toward Regulatory, 
Academic, and Behavior Management Foci (Commitment 
to Standards and Egalitarian Values and to Educational Practices) 

(Cohesiveness Items) 

Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

2. Demonstrates a commitment to academic .435 
goal s 

3. Has a high level of expectations for .483 
students* academic performance 

6. Maintains high standards of student .465 
conduct 

7. Complies with regulations and policies: 

a) District .783 

b) State/Federal .787 

9. Sees all students as capable of learning .594 
regardless of race or social class 

10. Affords students due process rights .403 

11. Assures the safety and we"., are of: 

a) Students .623 

b) Staff ^463 

12. Exhibits rrofessional ethics .514 

i. Recognizes effective educational .414 
practices 

Maintains climate that is conducive .426 
to learning 

. Demonstrates sensitivity to needs of .457 
various ethnic groups 

. Maintains effective communications with: 

a) Parents .449 

• Implements district policy and regulations .586 
{policy manual) by the book 



A.8 
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Factor 3: The Principal as an Active, Visible 
Monitor of Scnool Activities and Classroom Instruction 

(Coheslveness Items) 



Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

28. Provides adequate supervision of: 

a) Teachers .514 

33. Works on a face-to-face basis with .401 
individual staff members 

59. Is seen in the halls on a regular .759 
basis 

60. Spends a majority (90X) of the school .658 
day and week in the school building 

61. Gets out of the office into the building .819 
a majority (70X) of the school day 

62. Regularly visits and observes in my .533 
classroom with a specific purpose in 

mind 

64. Gives frequent feedback on evaluation .420 
(formal and informal) of teacher performance 



A- 9 
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Discipline and Order 
(Cohesiveness Items) 



Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

6. Maintains high standards of student .542 
conduct 

17. Maintains climate that is conducive .396 
to learning 

38. Could be called an "authoritative .433 
democratic" leader 

41. Creates an atmosphere of order and .682 
discipline school-wide 

42. Supports teacher's efforts to .589 
maintain discipline 

43. Minimizes factors that disrupt .483 
the learning process 

44. Has rules that are few and simple .439 



ERIC 
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Factor 5: Principal as One Whose Management Style 
is to Involve Significant Others In Decision-Making Processes 

(Cohesi veness Items) 



Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

4. Promotes events held to recognize .403 
student achievement 

14, Involves staff in developing inservlce 
activities to meet: 

a) Organizational needs .761 

b) Individual needs .762 

18, Directly involves teachers in .474 
instructional pol Icy 

56. In the budget process, involves: 

a) Staff .521 

b) Community .527 



A-11 
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Factor 6: Orientation Toward Materials, 
Staff, and Economic Concerns 
(Cohesi veness I terns ) 



Items Loading > .40 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

52. Pro'^ides staff with necessary .610 
materials and equipment 

53. Manages the building budget ,589 
effectively 

54. Secures school property, equipment •712 
and supplies effectively 

57. Selects qualified: 

b) Clerical staff .422 
e) Other support staff .602 



ERIC 
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Factor 7: The Principal as a Student-Oriented Manager, 
with Concern for Communication, 'Academics, and 
Administrative Details 
(Coheslveness Items) 



Items Loading > .35 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

1. Promotes school sponsored activities .610 

2. Demonstrates a commitment to academic .400 
goals 

4. Promotes events held to recognize .553 
student achievement 

10. Affords students due process rights .381 

35. Maintains effective communications with: 

c) Students .357 

d) Local Community Groups .415 

46. Plans ahead .381 

47. Effectively maintains records and .351 
other paperwork 

52. Provides staff with necessary .350 
materials and equipment 



ERIC 
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Factor 8: The Principal as a Source of Supervision 
and Support (Manager of Internal and External Forces 

(Cohesi veness Items) 



Items Loading i 

Factor 

Item Loadings 

28. Provides adequate supervision of: 

a) Teachers .464 

c) Clerical .377 

43. Minimizes factors that disrupt the .400 
learning process 

50. Has the support of the Central Office .718 

51. Has the support of parents .362 



ERIC 

M g T ' ^ 
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Factor 9: Adaptlvlty, Management, and Personnel 
Selection In the Principal Role 
(Cohesi veness Items) 



ERLC 



Items Loading > .35 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

23. Anticipates and adapts to rapidly .346 
changing human, social, and 
environmental conditions 

25. Usrs effective managerial practices .360 

S/ . Selects qual If led: 

a) Teachers .473 

b) Clerical staff .444 



Vl5 
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Factor 10: The Principal as a Goal jrlented 
and Feedback-Oriented Manager 
(Coheslveness Items ) 



ERLC 



Items Loading > .30 

Factor 

Item Loadings 

25. Uses effective managerial practices ,305 

46. Plans ahead ,327 

62. Regularly visits and observes In my .377 
classroom with a specific purpose 
In mind 

64. Gives frequent feedback on evaluation .395 
(formal and Informal) of teacher 
performance 

55. Uses pupil achievement as a basis .333 
of school /teacher effectiveness 
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Facto** 11: Problem-Solving Leadership Style Effective 

Interpersonal Skills 
(Cohesiveness Items) 



ERLC 



Iteins Loading > .30 



Factor 

Item Loadings 

10. Affords students due process eights .297 

33, Works on a face-to-face basis with .320 
individual staff members 

55. Makes logical room assignments .331 

66. Directs complaints to the person .540 
responsible, not entire faculty 

67. Reprimands individually, privately, .378 
not in front of others 

68. Evaluates staff in such a way as to .407 
motivate them to perform better 



A-17 
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Appendix B: Correlation Results 
of Survey Items With Achievement 
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TABLE 1 

Correlations between achievement variables and mean ratings on each survey Item. 

SPSS BAICH SYSIEH 0S/p3/t4 

FILE CU.4PPRIM ICfl6AflUM OAIE - 07/24/041 COHPLETE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OAIA riLE 
SUBFILE SI . S2 .53 S4 

• ••..-..-••.PCAHSON CORRELAIION COEFFICIENTS*** 





fRNCtt3* 


fRNC04 


TNNC03 


INNC64 


H3I ** 


0.1649 
1 091 

.P»0.U2_ 


0.2072 
1 891 
JLf. 0.051 


0.2411 
1 091 
_P -0,923 

0.3525 
1 691 

p«6.ooi 


0.2603 
f 891 
-Pfp.Ol^ 

0.4007 
C 691 

p. 6. 000 




0.2052 
; 091 
««j«607 


0.3175 
1 . B9I 
P«6.0C2 


M03 


- 0.245L 


0,^906 


0.2933 


0.3619 




1 091 
P-0.020 


1 091 
P-0.004 


C 691 
P-0.005 


1 691 
P* 0.000 


»04 


0.0629 
1 091 
P»O.550_ 


6.iij4 " 

1 891 

„..P?0.22|__. 


0.i099 
C 891 
P-0.305 


0.1645 
C 691 
P-0.083 


NO 5 


0.0579 
f 091 
P-0.590 


9.1239 
f B9| 
P«O.240 


0.1820 
t 891 
P-0.086 


0.2656 
1 691 
P-0.012 


H06 


0.0989 
f 091 
P-0.359 


0.1703 
i 891 
P-0.111 


0.1640 
C 891 
P-0.125 


0.2277 
C 691 
P> 0.032 


HO 7 A 


0.1464 
1 091 

p«o. 171 


6. 1866 ~ 
1 891 
P«0.080 


0.1987 
1 891 
P*0.062 


0.26fj6 
1 S9I 
P«0.01 1 


H07B 


0.1435 
f 09 » 
P-0.100 


0.1831 
1 091 
P«O.O06 


0.1703 
t 091 
P-0.111 


0.2559 
I 691 
P-0.016 


HUd 


0.0906 
1 09i 
P-0.399 


. 0.1431 
1 091 
P«O.10O 


0.1909 
1 091 
P-0.073 


0.2564 
i 691 
P-0.015 


H09 


0.1189 
1 091 
P?0.267 


(J.103O 
1 091 
P»O.O06 


0.1610 
1 091 
P*0.132 


0.2750 
1 891 
P-0.009 



ICOEFFICItNf / ICASE&I / SIGNIFICANCE! lA VALUE UF 99.00C0 IS PHINTEO IF A COEFFICIENT CANNOT BE CONPUTEOI 

*TRNC83 " Total Reading NCE Score for the 1982-83 School Year 
TRNC84 « Total Reading NCE Score for the 1983-84 School Year 
TNNC83 " Total Math NCE Score for the 1982-83 School Year 
TMNC84 » Total Math NCE Score for the 1983-84 School Year 
**"M" refers to the representation of mean ratings on survey Items. 
The Item number corresponds to the actual survey Item 
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Table 1 continued 

$PSS UAfCH SifSIEN 



FILC CfiMPPRlN ICREATION OAT£ > 07/24/841 
SUariLE St S2 . S4 



08/03/84 

COMPUTE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OAf A FILE 



PEARSOK CURReLATIGN COEFFICIENrS 



NIO 



NIIA 



HI lb 



NI2 



Ml a 



NI4A 



NU8 



NIS 



HI6 



NIT 



iRNcaa 
o.26:a 

I 891 

PfO«00<» 

0.1880 
I 891 
P-0.078 

.oa602 

I 891 
P-6.134 



0«|8'.7 
I 891 
P-0.088 

0.1969 
I 891 
P-0.142 

0.1671 
I 891 
P-0.II8 

0.1$I2 
I 691 
P-U. 157 

U.I3I2 
I 891 
P-0.220 

O.I$5^ 
I 891 
P«0.U7 

0.1358 
I 691 
P«U.20^ 



TRNC86 

0.2755 
I 891 

0.2679 
I 891 
P-O.OII 

.0.247*, 
t 891 
P- 0.0 19 

0.2036 
I 891 

P«0.056 

0.2258 
I _ 891 
P-0.03i 

0.245? 
i 891 
P-0.021 

o.^ioi 

I 891 

„P«0.048„ 

0.1710 
I 891 
P-0.109 

0.2089 
I 891 
P-0.049 

0.^250 
I 891 
P»0.034 



THNC83 

6*3144 
I 891 
P»0^00| . 

0.2295 
I 191 
P»0.030 

_,0.24i2 
I 891 
P-0.019 

6.2653 
I 891 
P-0.012 

0.2428 
I - •91 
P>0.0^2 

0.2844 
I 891 
P-0.U07 

C«2898 
I 891 
P« 0.006 

0.2412 
I 891 
P-O.023 

0.2341 
t 891 
P- 0.02 7 

0.2566 
I 891 
P-0.015 



THNC84 

0.3496 
I 891 

P«QtOOl_ 

0.3129 
I 891 

P- 0.003 

I 891 

P- 0.002 

6.2914 
I 891 

P- 0*005 

0.3495 
-I ..891 
P-0.001 

0.380a 
i 891 
P«0.000 

6.3617 
I 891 
P-0.000 

0.3034 
I 891 
P-0.004 

0.2880 
I 891 
P-0.006 

0c3375 
I 891 
P-O.OOl 
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Table 1 continued 



SPSS HATCH SYSTiN 



06/0J/a4 



FILE CONPPRIN ICKEAIIQN OAIE 
SJIU'lLE SI _U 



• 01/24/641 CONPLEIE SCilQOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OAIA fiLE 

53 .5* ...... 



PfAftSON COPKELAIION COEFFICIENTS 



HI a 



N19 



N20 



N21 



N22 



N2i 



N24 



H2$ 



H26 



H2T 



TRNCbi 

o.ioso 

I (191 
P-0.321 



TRNC64 

d.2i49 
I 891 
P-0.04J 



0«0988 
I 891 
P-0.357 

0.1918 
I 891 
P*0.072 

0.0845 

P«0.4}1_ 

0.0955 
I 89| 
P«0.i73 

0.1336 
I 891 
P-0.212 

0.1858 
I 891 

P'u.cai 

0.2127 
I 89| 
?-0.045 

0. 1326 
I 891 
P*0.216 

0.U86 
I d9l 
P-0.U5 



0.1678 
r. ^91 
P-0.116 

_0.2J|6 

I 891 

P«0.029 
I 



TI4NC83 

6.2699 
I 891 

-f "QiOIL 

0.2 338 
I 891 
P«0.027 

_0.3^30 
I 891 
P«0.002 



TNNC84 

b. 3668 
I 891 

Pi_Q-goo_ 

0.2899 
I 891 
P-0.006 

0.3467 
I 891 
P-0.001 



0.1531 
I 891 

.£?0.|52 

0.1760 
I 891 
P-6.099 

0.1864 
i 891 
p-0.080 

^0.2333 
i 891 
i>*li.a28 

0.24 i6 
I 891 
P*0.021 

0.1772 
I 092 
P-0.0S7 

0.185J 
I 891 
P-0.C82 



0.1830 
I 891 
p«Q,086 



0.2246 

L . 09}. 

P-0.034 

_0.2436 
I 891 
P-0.C21 

6.2918 
I 8VI 
P.O. 006 

0.328k 
{ 891 
P«C.002 

0.24 37 
I 891 
P-0.021 

0.2454 
I 891 
P-C.020 



0.2595 
I 891 

0.2907 

P "0.006 

0.2751 
I 891 
P«0.009 

6.3370 
I 891 
f^O.OOl 

0.3359 
I 891 

^«0.001 

0.2721 
i 891 
P-0.010 

0.2729 
I 891 
P«0.0*0 
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lA VALUE OF 99.0000 IS PftlNTEO IF A COEFFICIFNT CANNUT BE CONFUTED 
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Tabid 1 continued 



SPSS 9AfCH. SYSfEN 



06/03/6% 



flLfc CCNPPRIN ICftEAflUN CAfE - 01/14/641 CONPLEfE SCHOOL LEVEL PPftNCIPAL OATA FILE 
SJBFILE SI S2 . S3. ... _ S4 



PEARSOU COKKELAflON CQEFFICIENfS 



M26A 



N266 



H26C 



N260 



N29 



fftMC63 

0.231O 
I 69. 
P-0.029 

0.1S68 
I 891 
P-G.062 

0.2101 
C 891 
P-C«048 

-0.1045 
C 521 
P-0.461 

0.0151 
I 891 
P-0.484 



TRIIC84 

0.2792 
I 691 

_e?O.OO0_ 

0.2078 
I 891 

p-o.o:^i 

0,2862 
I 891 
P- 0.006 



fMlC63 

ft«l029 
I 691 
PM«004 . 

••1302 
I 691 
P*i.030 

. t^isao 

1 091 
P«0«015 



•0.0084 
1 521 
Pf 0.953 

0.1407 
I 891 
P-6.i88 



-••0056 
1 521 
P«#.968 

••1640 
I 691 
PM.I25 



rHNC64 

0.3305 
I 091 

.>.f? 0.002 

0.2227 
• . •?> 
P-0.036 

-^-0.3||5 
I 091 
P-0.002 

6.0765 
I 521 
P-0.590 

0.2266 
i 691 
P-6.033 



0.05J3 
1 891 
P-0.620 



0.1049 
C 891 
P-0.328 



. ••2022 
1 691 
P-0.057 



0.2071 
i 891 
P-0.051 



0.0415 
I 891 
P«0.658 



0.0872 
I 891 
P«U.4l7 



••1685 
I 891 
»«0.114 



0.1804 
1 691 
P-0.091 



0.0645 
1 891 
P-0.548 

0.0651 
I 891 
P-0.544 

0.1177 
I 691 
P'0.2y2 



0.1229 
I 891 
P-0.251 

0.1602 
I 891 
P-0.134 

0.1935 
I 891 
P»0.069 



••1799 
I 691 

P<»6.092 

0.1735 
I 691 
P-6.104 

••2590 
I 691 
P^O.OI*^ 



0.2408 
I 891 
P-0.023 

0.2837 
i 691 
P-0.007 

0.3055 
I 691 
P»0.004 



CtUliFFiCieNf / ICASESI / S IGNIFICANCE 1 
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Table 1 continued 

SPSS BAICH SYSIEH 



oa/03/s« 



FILE CCiHPPRIN ICREAIlON OAIE > tf/ZWa^l COMPLETE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OA? A FUE 
SUBFILE Si S2 Si S4 _ . _ 

CORRELATION CCEFFICIENTS 



S2 _ SI _ 
P E A R S tl N 





iRNCBi 


IRNC84 


rflNC63 


HJSA 


0*1089 
1 891 
P«0*ilO 


0.15^9 
1 89) 

p«q.l47 


0.1663 
1 69) 
P«0. 080 


NJSB 


0.0976 
C 091 
P>0«l6i 


0.1721 
1 89) 
P»0.107 


0.2593 
1 691 

P«6.di4 


MJSC 


0.115$ 
1 891 
P*0.281 


o.l?9l_ 

1 69) 
P-0.094 


^•♦2060 
1 691 
P«0.051 




0.ii44 
C 891 
P«0«2u9 


^ '6.1782 
1 89) 
_ Pf 0.095 _ 


^•2316 
1 69) 
f«0. 029 


NJ6 


0.1161 
P«0.276 


0.1598 
P>0.150 


0.2294 

L_ 691 
poO.031 


i«l 


O.O309 
C 891 
P«0.774 


0«C856 
1 89) 
P»0.425 


^•1607 
i 691 
1^*0. 132 


HiS 


0«lli2 
1 891 


d. U66 " 
1 89) 
P •O. 1 70 


0*2667 
1 89) 
f«l). 050^ 


N39 


U.03^5 
1 891 
P*0.7^1 


0.1063 
1 891 
F«0.321 


0.1674 
1 89) 
P- 0.117 


N40 


0. 1261 
1 89) 
P-0.239 


C.1928 
1 09) 
P 0.070 


. 0«264i 
1 89) 
P-0.012 




0.1596 
1 091 
P'O. 151 


ii.220l 
i 89) 
P«0.03d 


C«220U 
1 89) 
^"0.038 



INNC64 

6.2240 
I 69) 

_P^P.035 

0.3041 
I _ 69) 

p«o.d64 

I 69) 
P-O.OU 

~ 6.2656 
1 69) 
.P^O.012 

0.2673 

P-O.Olf 

0.7042 
i 69) 
P-0. 055 

6.2527 
I 69) 
Prp.017 

0.2022 

I 89; 

P»0.057 

0.3924 
t 69) 
P-0. 004 

0.2566 
I 69) 
P-0.015 



iCOfcfFIClENI / ICAie:»l / SIGNIFICANCE) 



lA VALUfc Of 99.0000 IS PRlNfED IF A COEFFICIENT CAMMOf BE CONPUTEOi 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 1 continued 

SPSS BAICH $V$IE»f 



08/03/84 



ciili.c^*^'*??'^"'* ICRIAIION OAIE • ft/l4/84l COMPLEIE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OAIA FILE 
aUSrILc 51, S2 . II S4„ 









tin c 


0 R R E L A 




iRHCdi 


IRNC84 


tHNC63 


TNNC64 


mi 


0.0463 
1 891 
P«0.666 


0.09?4 

1 AO 1 

- - P«0*364„ 


8*1442 

1 891 

^ r«i.i76. 


0.1539 
1 891 

e.-p^i5P_ 




0. 124? 
1 891 
P-0.244 


0.1?66 
p« 0.098 


8*213? 
1 « 891 
P*l*044 


0.2598 
1 . 89| 
P-0.014 




_ 0.114? 
1 B9I 
P«0.284 


0.1?7>_ 

1 091 
P-0.096 


_ .••2286 
1 891 
^-8.031 


0.26?;.. 
1 891 
P-0.011 


N45 


0. 20G? 
P«0.059 


0.2?58 
1 Aqi 

P-0.009 _ 


i.2258 
1 891 
P-8.033 


0.3296 
1 891 

P«0.002. 


m6 


0.1442 
1 891 
P-O.l?? 


0.1986 

J •'I 

P-0.062 


••20?9 
1 . 891 
^•0.051 


0.2436 
I - _ 8?| 
P-0.021 


H4? 


0.2I4S 
C 891 
P«0.044 


. _0.2??0 
1 09} 

P-0.009 


8*2615 
^•8*013 


0.30?6 

P-0. 003 


H48 


0.I83S 
1 891 
P«U.085 


b.2i66 

f AQl 

. P«0.0^8 _ 


i»24?? 

i aoi 
i OV| 

P«8*P19 


6.2373 
f 891 
. . P-0.025 




0. 1490 
1 891 
P«0. 164 


0.220? 
1 891 
P-0.038 


8*2613 
1 891 
^•8*013 


0.296? 
1 891 
P-0.005 


N50 


0.3125 
f 891 
P«0.003 


0*3958 
i 891 
P-0.000 


1 891 
P«0.001 


0.3950 
i 691 
P-0.000 


MSI 


0.2221 
1 891 
P«0.036 


6.2?9? 
f 691 
P''0.0C9 


8.3166 

< 891 
0.003 


0.3505 
1 891 
P-0.001 



COEFFIClEHfS 
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CA VAIU*^ Of 99.U000 IS PRlNfFO IF A COFFFIClENf CAN. jI BE COMF «TEO| 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 1 continued 

..<P$S BAICH SYSIEH 



08/03/84 



l;.il..e^^??^'^ iCREATION CAfI • 07/24/841 COMPLETE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL DATA FILE 
SUBFILE SI . SZ |3 $4_ 



PEAAION CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



TRi'4C83 

0.2105 
C 899 
P«0.048 

0.2482 
I 891 
P-0.019 

0.2J09 
f 891 
P«0.029 

0.1693 
I 891 
P-0.II3 

0.;942 
i 891 
P-0.068 

. 0.2316 
I 491 
P-0.029 

0.34*1 
I 891 

p«a.ooi 

0.3165 
I 891 
P-0.003 

0.l?3t> 
f 881 
P*0.|06 

0.1366 
I 521 
P*0.334 



TRNCa4 

o.ziH 

P«O.0«f 



TNNC83 

6.3918 

i 831 

:Pf!0.000_ 



0.294t 

i III 
p-o.ttl 



I 

P-O.0M 

~o.2i*4 
I iff 

^Pf 0,011 

0.2914 
I - III 

p-o.oli 

_-0t24|l 

I •«! 

P«O.Olt 

6.3iti 

I 89t 

.P-O.OOtf 

0.4llf 
I 8fl 

p-o.oto 

0.2III 
i Bll 
P«0.048 

oa88i 

I 511 

P'o.iil 



0.3181 

i__ 891 

p«o. 66u 

--Q.3H|^ 

I 191 

P« 0.000 

"5.2680 
I 891 
P-O.QII 

0.3052 
I 891 
P-0.004 

^P.348| 
I 891 
P« 0.001 

" 0.3893 
I 891 
P«C.000 

0.3JB9 
I 891 
P> 0.000 

0.215? 
I 861 
P''0.044 

0.1162 
I 521 
i^«0.4l2 



TNNC84 

0.4174 
I 891 
P«0. 000 _ 

0.3937 
1 191 

p. 0.000 

_qi3i7| 
I 191 

P"0.000 

0.3297 
I 691 
P«0*002 



0*3477 

P-O.OOl 

0.332$ 
I 891 
F-O.OOl 

0.4247 
I 891 

PMl.OOO 

0.4688 

I 891 
P-0.000 

0.2174 
I 091 
P-0.04? 

0.2242 
i 521 
P-O.IIO 



ICUEI^FICIENI / ICAS£SI / 'SIGN IF fCANCU 



lA VALUe OF 99.0000 IS PRINTED IF A COEFFICIENT CANNOT BE .,OMPUTEO 



Di3 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 1 continued 



SPSS HATCH SVSIEH 



08/03/84 



fitf: Ci^NPPRlN ICREAf ION OkU • 91^/641 COHPLEfE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL DATA flLE 
SJBFILE SI S2_ .S4 



PEARliN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



HS7E 



NS8 



MbO 



M6I 



H6J 



N64 



H6S 



H66 



TRNC8I 

0*3686 
I 891 
p.O.OOU 

0.IS22 
I 891 
P'0.154 

0.0)3^ 
C 891 
P«0.?55 

0.i042 
I 891 
P-0.331 

0.0039 
« 691 
P>0«9?l 

0«043^ 
! 891 
P>0.6?i 

O.OSSI 
1 891 
P»0.3?5 

0.0596 
C 841 
P«0.5?9 

0.2351 
I 891 
pmo.009 

0.2356 
I 891 
P-0.026 



1RNC84 

0.4304 
I 891 

. Pf P.OQP 

0.i9iS 
I «9| 
P«0.0?2 

Q.Cft6} 

1 831 
P-0.421 

0.1632 ' ~ 
C 891 
P?P.I2? 

0.0646 

P«0.54d 

-0>I3!|I 
C 891 
P«0, 20? 

C 891 
P«P,IOI _ 

0.1250 
I 891 
P«0.243 

0.3143 
C 891 
P*0.003 

0.2T44 
I 891 
P«0.009 



im%3 

#»«423 
891 

000 



1*1563 

I . 

..•••?4J. 
I 891 
Mii379 

i«b99 
I 891 

•^•932 
I . •91 

,t*l49l 
I 891 
Mi«l63 

i«i973 
I 891 
^«^4064 

««l?32 
I 891 
#*f«105 

I 891 

^•i«ooo 
I«i37i 

I 891 

p*i«ooi 



TNNC84 

0.4645 
C 891 

_f«o.opo_ 

0.2946 
I i9) 

P* 0.005 

_o.l?pp^ 

I 891 
P*0.263 

0^1998 
I 891 

Pf0.06L 

0.1149 
I . ^91 
P«0.283 

0.2179 
I 891 
P«0.040 

6.2745 
C 891 

P«0.009 . 

0.2260 
I 891 
P-0.033 

0.3963 
C 891 
P«0.000 

0.3659 
C 891 
P'0.000 



UOEFFICIENI / CCASESI / SCGNIFICANCK lA VALUE UF 19 . 0000 IS PR&NTEO KF A COEFFICIENT CANNOT BE CONPUTCOl 



o 66 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

ERIC 



Table 1 continued 

..§P?? »4fctLs?sfiH. oe/03/M 

fILE COMPPRIN ICREAf ION OAtiS • 87/24/841 COMPLETE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OAT A FILE 
.JtUaflLE SI M__ . $4 _ 



PEARlON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



TRNC83 TRNCM tNNC69 TNNC84 

H6i 0.0904 "o.iiW ~ Q.204O 0.2501 
I 891 ( ift I 891 I 891 
. . . P-0.400 _P«O.J|t ^ »«O>055 P* 0 ^01 8 



M68 0.0832 O.ITif 0.2258 0.3072 

« 891 .1 ^ 841 l _ §91 . i^^ |9L 
P-0.438 P«oal8 P-0.033 P-0.003 



iCOEFFICiLNf / (CASES! / SUATFKInCE I fX^XCUTor 99.000r IS^ MINT lOHFll 



cn?r ^ ^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE 2 

Correlations between achlevemefil Vinah.es and coheslvoness ratings on each survey Item. 

_SPSS BATCH SYSfEH 08/03/64 



l-ILE CONPPRIN ICREAf l(JN DATE « #t/l064l COMPLETE SCHOOL tEVCL PRINCIPAL DATA FILE 
. &U8FILE SI . . 52 $|_ . S4 

------------PIARSii* CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 





TRNC63 * 


TRNC64 




TNNC84 


NGOl ** 


0.228? 
1 391 
P-0.031 


0.2144 
1 691 


1 tfi 


Q.iiii 

C 691 

__Pf g.pip 


NGO^ 


0.3248 
1 891 
P>0.002 


0.2956 
1 691 

P'b.oos 


Mf«SSo 


0.3677 
1 691 
P-O.OOO 



NG03 _ 0.2715 0.2776__ _ •*9lt9 0.3493 

I 891 I 691 I «fi C 69r 

P«0.0I0 P-0.0C8 P^4«i02 P-O.OOl 

NG04 0.0641 ~ 0.0768 tf«iti4 0.1946 

I 891 C 891 I HI I 691 

P-O. 550 P-0.4 74 _ Pm$4 197 P^. 146^ 

NGOb 0. IS88 0.2248 t*lll 0.3431 

I 891 I 6^1 . 1 HI . _ C . 691 

P«0.06^ P-0.034 ^••«H9 P-O.OOl' 



Nb06 



NG07A 



NG07B 



0.I6C9 
i 891 
P-0.132 

0.1746 
1 891 
P«0. 102 

0.1333 
I 891 
P«0.213 



„0.I920_ 
C 891 
P-0.C7I 

0.2652' 
C 891 
P*0.0|2 

C.2045 
< 891 
P-0.055 



i HI 
l»«#»6«4 

• •H44 

t HI 
^««»ii6 

o«ltoo 
I HI 

P«0»i75 



0.2666 
C 891 
P-0.012 

0.3627 
I 891 
P-0.000 

0.2682 
I 891 
P-0.006 



NG08 



NG09 



0.15^^ 
I 891 
P-0. 154 

0.0970 
I 891 
P«0.366 



0.2QI4 
C 691 
P*O.O50 

0.1247 
C 891 
P-0. 244 



•«|4I5 
I 691 
l^«#«62l 

•«li94 
I 691 
^^••127 



0.323? 
I 891 
p« 0.002 

0.2176 
C 891 
P-0. 041 



lA VALUE UF 99.0000 IS PRlNfEO IF A COEFFICIENT CANNOT BE COMPUTED] 



fCOEFFlClENI / CCASESI / S IGN IF ICANCI t 

*TRNC83 « Total Reading NCE Scori f*r the 1982-83 School Year 
TRNC84 ° Total Reading NCE Scoft fir the 1983-84 School Year 
TMNC83 « Total Math NCE Score the 1982-83 School Year 
TMNC84 « Total Math NCE Score fOf the 1983-84 School Year 

'*"NG*' refers to the representat^M of coheslveness ratings on survey Items. 
The Item number corresponds to the actual survey Item 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 2 continued 

SPSS a^fCH SYSICH 

flLt CuNPPHiN ICkEnriiii^ CAIE « a?/lf4^i4l 
SJttflLl: SI S2 SI $4 



08/03/84 

CUNPUTfe SCHiiLL LfcVfcL PKlKClPAL OAIA flLfc 



Pe^KSiJH COKKeLAIlUN COEfFlClfNTS 



N<illA 



NG12 



N«fl4A 



0.2338 
I 891 

0.1&90 
I 891 
P-O^i? 

Ot2ll9 
I 891 
P-0.046 

0.24J8 
1 89) 
P-U.019 

0.0918 

P«0«362 

Qf?448 
1 89l 
P-0.021 

0.2 ?98 
1 891 

0.199? 
P«0«06l 

1 891 
l>«0«102 

0.2142 
1 89i 
P?QtQ44 



fRf«C84 

U.2381 
1 891 
P-QtQ«5 

0.2298 
I 891 
P>0.'13() 

Qt;7<^4 
I 89J 
P-0.009 

0.282? 
I 891 
PfQtQC? 

0.l'Ti9 
P-0.0J2 

I 891 
P«0.00? 

0.3232 
I 891 

0.24$? 
P-0.020 

I 891 
P-0.012 

072655 
I 891 

P-OiQlL. 



CM 

( it: 

■••'IS 



I 



(HNC84 

0.3318 
1 891 
P"QfQ9) 

0.2988 
I 891 
P-0.004 

Of )tf $Q 
I 89J 
P«0.G00 

0. 3991 
( 89J 
P«Q«QOQ 

0.2876 

I «9I 
P-0.006 

9,3820 
( 891 
P-0.000 

0.4088 
1 89) 

0 \9iO 
A 091 

P-O^OOl 

Q>3148 
I 89) 
P-0.003 

~ 073681~^ 
1 89) 
f« 0,000 



iCP^t'flCfElill / iCASfSI / SJGNiflCANCM 



|A VALUE Of 99.gq00 IS PRiNTEO If A COf ICI ENf UIMOI BE CONmCOl 



ERLC 



69 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table Z continued 

fill: Ci^HPPIIlN ICKEVtUiiN CAfE 



08/0J/64 



S2 $J 



01/14/141 COHHUK SCHOOL iEVEL PRINCIPAL OA! A FILE 



COHRiLATIOM CCEFFtCIENTS 



Hai9 



Nb20 



Na2i 



NG22 



HQi4 



H«^24 



NG25 



N« 27 



iKNCdi 

0.1713 
I €SI 
f-P,40i 

O.I5^2 

P>(;.l49 

0.^07^ 
I 691 
P»C.O$l 

0.III4 
I 991 

0. 11154 
P>0«I00 

atlAQI 
C 891 
P*0.09l 



IKNC84 

0.2476 
1 691 
P'Q, 919 

C.200i 
p«C.060 

o.;o|$ 

C 091 
P>0.C$8 



o.isa^ 
I «9i 

0.2464 

I 111. 



P>0.0I9 

- Q»2UI. 

I 691 
P«0.045 



i).2J9l 
P«QfQ2^ 

0.2;3I 

I 6)1 
P«0.036 

I 69} 
P*0.|?5 

0*1446 
I 891 
P?Q.i7(k 



0.2563 
< 691 

C.22C7 
I .691. 
P>0.036 

i 691 
P>0.096 

0.1436^^ 
I 691 
P«0.I79. 



o.iHI 

I 

P>0* 



I M 
P-0»t 



•;1 

-o«flt 



0 

I 

P»0- 



..in 



p<o*iii 
o.a*M 

C 691 

pfO.tii 



th.4C64 

0. 3699 
I 691 
#»0,QOO 

0.304a 
I #91 
#•0.004 

0,i|7^ 
I 691 
P« 0*002 

6.2643 
t 691 

0. 3510 

I— i5L 

f-O.OOl 

I 691 
#•0.005 

6.1792 
i 69} 
f«QtQQO 

0.3142 
I 891 
P*0.0Ci 

Q.279Q 
t 89} 
P*0.008 

0.?2i5 
I 89} 
P«0.03S 



(1 yA|.yE 0f_99.gp00 |S PRINTED IF A CpEFFICIENf CAN'405 CONPUfiO 



ERIC 



Tdble 2 continued 

SPSS BAfCH ^YSUH _ 



08/03/64 



FILE CliNPPRiN ICRUflON OATf 
SJttFlLE SI S2 



• if^l4/84) CUHPLEf£ SCHOOL LEVfcL PRINCIPAL DAIA FILE 
ti $4 



PEAIISlIM CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 



NC2BA 



NG26B 



NG28t 



NC260 



Na29 



NGJO 



NGil 



NG32 



r I 



NG34 



TRNC8J 

0.2489 
I 891 
P-0.019 

0.1982 
I 881 
P-0.064 

. 0.2^51 
I 891 
P*0.034 

0.2S9i 
C 391 
P'O.lll 

0.U43 
( 891 
P-0.124 

0.138? 

I 891 
P*U.195 

0.0S^4 
I 891 
P«0.384 

0.0S50 
I 891 
P«0.]76 

0.184? 
I 891 
P'0.C83 

0.0646 
I 891 
P«0.4il 



1RNC84 

0.2592 
C 8Sl 
P-0.014 

0.2424 
I 881 
P-0.02J 

- Ot28^^ 
1 891 
P-C.OJl 

0.;574 
I 391 
P«0»003 

0.^129 

P«0.0<^9 

0.1599 
C 891 
P«O.I3l 

0.1202 
C 891 
P*0.262 

0.1531 
I 891 
P-0.I5I 

0.2661 
C 89| 
P-O.OII 

0»I509 
C 891 
P«0.158 



fMl€83 

i«2 773 
t 891 

#«ll«00<)^ 

#•1630 

>88l 
*i«OI3 

.••197* 

P*i*005 

i«l452 
i 391 
l^>i.03l 

«*822d 
P*ll*036 

C*I709 

P«i*OlO 

f*l840 
I 891 

•4 1943 
I 891 
Mt«068 

•*I9I4 
t 891 
l^*9«006 

i*i466 
I 891 
#*I.I70 



THNC84 

0.2828 
I 891 
. P«0,007 

0.2821 
I . 881 
P« 0.008 

0.3692 
I 891 

p-OnOOO 

0. 3203 
I 391 
_Pf 0.001 

0.^^;07 
i . S9J 
p«0.006 

0.2525 
I 891 
P»0.0I7 

0.2042 
I 891 
P-0.055 

0.2670 
I 891 
P-O.OII 

0.3805 
C 891 
p«0.000 

0.2350 
1 891 
P«0«027 



ICOEFFICIENf / ICASESI / S IGN IF tC ANCE I 



lA VALUE OF 99.0000 IS PRINTED IF A COEfFICIENT CAN«iOT BE CONPUTEOI 



7i BEST COPY AVWLABLt 



Table 2 continued 



SPSS BAKH SVSIEN 



08/03/84 



FILE CMPPRIN ICREAIION DATE » if/I 
.SUaflLE SI __ $2 ii 



:l COMPLETE SCHOOL LEVEL PRINCIPAL OATA PILE 
S4 











IHNC83 


7RNC84 


NC3SA 


0*2000 
1 691 
P«0.060 


0.2329 
C 8SI 
P-0.027 




0.2129 
1 891 
P*U«045 


0.2733 
1 i9l 

p«o.dlo 


NGJ5C 


1 891 

P«r/«052 


0.2^3|. 
1 891 
P-0.022 


NG35U 


b«UI2 
C 891 

PfQ.l09_^ 


0.2106 
C 691 
Pf 0.048. 


NbJ6 


0.1821 
( 891 
P«0.688 


0.2092 
f 891 
P-6.649 


NU3T 


0.0SS6 
C 891 
P»C.J53 


o.is;o 

1 S9i 
P«0.I42 


NG38 


6.^^119 
1 891 
P«0.029 


0.2118 
1 891 
P«0.046 


NCi9 


O.Ui53 


0.1083 
C 891 
P-0.313 


NG40 


0.2139 
1 091 
P«0.044 


0.2538 
1 891 
I>«0.0I6 


NG4I 


0.2696 
1 891 
• P«0.011 


0.28t4 
C 891 
P«0.0C8 



FEARStfN tORRELAtlON COSFFICIEMfS 



CM 
13 



I 

i"'tXt 

P«8«MI 

P*0.003 



INNCa4 

6.2953 
I 691 

_^P» 0.005 

0.3/99 
I §91 

p«o.od6 

0.3214 

I 691 
P-0.002 

0.2927 
C 691 

_ P«0.005^ 

0.3096 
_ l_ •9| 
P*6.003 

0«2637 
i 691 
P«0.0I3 

0.285r 
C 891 
. P»0.007 

0.1882 
I 891 
P-u.OII 

. 0.3592 
I 891 
P*0.00l 

0.3398 
1 891 
P'0.001 



CCOEFFiCIENT / ICASESI / SIGNIFICANCE 



lA VALUE OF 99.0000 fS PRlNfEO A COEFFICIENT CANNOT BE CONPUTEOI 



ERLC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TabU 2 continued 



SPSS BAKH $y$iiH 



08/01/84 



FIL8 CCNPPRIN ICREAIION CAtk - it/£4/84l COMPLETE SCHUOi LEVEL PRINCIPAL DATA FILE 
SUBFILE SI $i ii $4 

• CORRELAIION COEFFICIENIS 



NG4t 



NG4I 



NG44 



NG49 



NG4ft 



hG4f 



NG48 



NG4f 



NGSO 



NGSl 



TRNCSi 

d.0$38 
C 891 
P-0.382 

0.1892 
f 891 
P*0«076 

c e9i 

P*0«063 

0.1974 
I 891 
P>0«064 

0.203? 
1 891 
P«0«OSS 

0.2U3 
I 091 
P>0«022 

0.2376 
1 891 
P«0«02S 

0.1364 
I 891 
P-0.203 

0.2544 
I 891 
P-0.016 

0.1926 
1 891 
P*O.C?l 



lRNCi8 

o.liM 
I III 

0.2^1 

I ill 

P'O.aii 

P«O.OIi 

6.2ilf 
I iA 
p-o.oi) 



I 



0.2ltl 



P*U.Sll 
-^0.2Hi 

I ill 

P-O.Off 

0.2f4i 

I i«l 

P*0.il8 
0.2i4t 

I if I 

P«0.il9 

0.3111 
i il) 

p«j.oii 

0.1919 
I 891 



tMliC;83 

I»i989 

1891 
_*0«O62. 

{#• 2486 
891 
^••019 

^•#1938 
I 891 
^•<l«00» 

ti*2lll 
891 
«i»047_ 

8.2770 
I 891 
#•§•009 

ft«2894 
I 891 
#«t.006 

. i.2660 
I 891 
#«i.OI2 



ft. 2 333 

891 
^028 



I 891 



8. 2151 
I 891 
M8.043 

#«i768 
I 891 
Mft.009 



fNNC84 

0.2218 
I 891 

_.PfPf03? 

0.2720 
I 891 
P«0.010 

0.3265 
i 891 
P-0.002 

6.3582 
I 891 
P«0,00l_ 

0.3287 

P»0.002 

0.^384 
C 891 
P«0.001 

6.2685 
I 891 
„P»0.011 

0.2926 
f 891 
P-6.005 

0.2934 
i 891 
P»0.003 

6,2840 
C 891 
P-0.007 



CCOEFPICIENT / CCASESI / S liiNir 1 C Af^l I 



lA VALUE Of ^9.UU00 IS PRINTED IF A SOEFFICIENT CANNOT BE CONPUTEOI 



ERLC 



"J btSI COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 2 continued 

»PSS ttATCH ^VSfEN 

flu aHl»f»K4h ICK^ATICN » 01/14/141 

$«f Si 



Oa/03/64 

CUMft'LETe SCHUOL LEViL PKlKCIPAL OAIA FILE 



P£AHSON COHKELAflaN CCifFIClENfS 



NG55 



NC56A 



NG5IA 



0.^906 
i 991 

p«a*co6 

I 691 

p«u.oja 
o.i9eJ 

I 691 
0.2489 

I m . 

P«0«0i9 

^•ISSI 
I i9l 
P*0.06? 



0.2669 
I 891 

d«28$J 

t 

P»0.007 

gt27«9 

I 891 

P»0.009 

0~.22&i 
I 891 

0.J09I 

J^„8?U 
P«Q.OO) 

I 891 
P«0.02) 



0.4519 
I 891 
P«i>t QQQ 

o.2fiii 

P*0.006 

f»«0.184 

0.!468 
I 381 
P«Ut37i 



o«4429 
( 891 

P-QtfiQfl 

0.3960 

I - i9L 

p»o.ooo 

I 861 
P'0.0^7 

~ 0.2997 
1 381 



tMNCIl 

."••» 

UttI 
fill 

P«i.M« 
• .Iff! 

i ill 



TNNC84 

0.39^2 
1 891 

f*Q.ooo 

0.3947 

i 191 

P» 0.000 

Qi 3926 
( 891 

P«0.000 

0.3721 
I 891 

p»0,OOQ 

0.4133 

-I 
P>0.000 

Q."149 
I 891 
P«0.00$ 

~"0T5042" 
C 891 

0.4319 

-I - 8?l 
P^O.OOO 

.Qt2H^ 

< 861 
P»0.022 

~0.V631 
I 381 
P-Q.Q25_ 
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Nu5?f 



NGSt 



NU60 



NG6i 



NG6I 



NG66 



TRNCtJ 

I 191 

PfOt«Ql 

0.1922 
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p«o.a?i 

Q.iili 
I •91 
P«0«2J4 

O.UTi 
I 191 

0.0C4f 

I ifl 
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1 191 

P«O.?0O 

0.0A42 
0.1C9* 

( Mi 

P^C.106 

f 191 

P«0«C09 
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rilNCt4 

P«0*OM 

I Rtl 
P«0.04i 

a. 1241 
I •«! 

P«0.2li 

i 

P'QtOll 

iti 

P«0.*li 
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P«O.MI 

1 

p-oa4ft 

P-O.OOt 

0.2499 
f ttfl 



i«lf99 
I 191 

i4t*2« 
I l^i 

Mta02 
1*1222 

>t9l 
••♦029 

i«M72 
I I9i 

26 Si 
t 191 

P-ltlll 

1*2020 
P«9i0$6 

I 091 

#*fi.000 

• •itl92 
t 191 
P-«lflCQ 



TNNCf4 

0.i9l0 
I 091 

P«o, poo 

0.3149 
I i9i 

P« 0.001 

Q*U62 
I $91 

P«0.i2n 

0.296J 
I 091 
P-QtP0$ 

0.0946 

P-0.379 

0,2059 
I 091 
P«0. 053 

0.2916 
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(^^0,006 
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P-0.019 
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1 Correlations between Achievement and Factor Scores 
on Means and Coheslveness (Overall N « 89) 



MEANS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


ThNC84 


MFACl 


-.089 


-.038 


.067 


.102 


MFAC2 


.010 


.024 


.037 


.030 


MFAC3 


O 7 C ♦ 








Mr AL4 


1 C 0 


117 


1 d Q 


• 1 0 1 


MCA re; 






• leu 


• b b u 


n r n u O 


• • 1 H 0 


- HQ? 


- 32 
^ • ^ «^ b 


- 091 


COHESIVENESS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


NGFACl 


-.100 


-.077 


-.019 


-.016 


NGFAC2 


.058 


.115 


.085 


.193* 


NGFACl 


-.004 


.022 


.055 


.041 


NGFAC4 


.101 


.083 


.069 


.092 


NGFAC5 


.099 


.147 


.161 


.205* 


NGFAC6 


.244* 


.256* 


.3 i* 


.322* 


NGFAC7 


.127 


.063 


.118 


.058 


ll6fAC8 


.121 


.12=8 


.«1 


.W7 


VSFAC9 


.291* 


.JOl* 


,2«5* 


.199* 


N6FAC10 


.\97* 


.201* 


.217* 


.220* 


NGFACll 


.123 


.136 


.158 


.231* 



^ Refer to Appendix E for definitions of factors. 
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Table 4*^ Correlations between Achievement and Factor Scores 
on Means and Cohesivene^s (Elementary N « 55) 



MEANS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


MFACl 


-.165 


-.125 


-.176 


-.139 


MFAC2 


.117 


.161 


.151 


.198 


MFAC3 


.387* 


.389* 


.382* 


.389* 


MFAC4 


.114 


.085 


.097 


.150 


MFAC5 


.164 


.185 


.154 


.296* 


MFAC6 


-.148 


-.132 


-.131 


-.088 


COHESIVENESS 


TRNC83 


TR*C84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


NGFACl 


-.178 


-.202 


-.175 


-.231* 


NGFAC2 


.015 


.126 


.061 


.245* 


NGFAC3 


-.002 


-.029 


.046 


.031 


NGFAC4 


.206 


.204 


.202 


.287* 


NGFAC5 


.096 


.126 


.081 


.158 


NGFAC6 


.177 


.131 


.197 


.112 


NGFAC7 


.123 


.043 


.097 


.037 


HfiFACe 


.Of 9 


.102 


.040 


.103 


NBFAC9 


.340* 


.325* 


.273* 


.3«2* 


NGFACIO 


.141 


.140 


.136 


.155 


NGFACll 


.139 


.181 


.110 


.245* 


1 Refer to 


Appendix 


E for definitions 


of factors. 
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Tabl<i 5.1 Correlations between Achievement and Factor Scores 
on Means and cohesiveness (Fifth Year Center N = 13) 



MEANS 
MFACl 
MFAC2 
MFAC3 
MFAC4 
MFAC5 
MFAC6 



TR"C83 
.227 

-.122 
.103 
.139 
.632* 

-.424 



COHESIVENESS TRNC83 



NGFACl 
NGFAC2 
NGFAC3 
NGFAC4 
NGFAC5 
NGFAC6 
MCFAC7 
«&FACe 

NGFACIO 
N6FAC11 



.277 
.453 
-.022 
-.001 

.538* 
-.187 
-.327 
.327 
,002 
.250 
-.396 



TRNC84 
.143 

-.309 
.316 
.012 
.676* 

-.277 

TRNC84 
.484* 
.257 
.061 

-.280 
.445 

-.218 

-.175 
.179 
,305 
.268 

-.419 



TMNC83 
.479* 
.026 
.088 
.058 
.476* 

-.405 

TMNC83 
.310 
.406 
.031 

-.023 
.382 

-.027 

-.327 
.004 
.109 
.383 
.074 



TMNC84 
.420 

-.158 
.006 

-.194 
.711* 

-.549* 

TKf{C84 
.523* 
.424 
-.240 
-.276 
.216 
-.280 
-.375 
-.320 
.301 
.321 
.110 



1 Refer to Appendix E for definitions of factors. 
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Table 6.^ Correlations between Achievement and Factor Scores 
on Means and Cohesiveness (Middle School N - 11) 



MP A MC 


1 KD 00 J 


\ K n 0 Oh 


1 n n U O 0 


1 t" 11 w o 


MFACl 


-.515 


-.501 


-.550* 


-.544* 


MFAC2 


-.202 


-.199 


-.407 


-.312 


MFAC3 


.276 


.370 


.476 


.424 


MFAC4 


.461 


.484 


.639* 


.503 


MFAC5 


.173 


.153 


.019 


.031 


MFAC6 


-.229 


-.235 


-.292 


-.287 


COHESIVENESS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


NGFACl 


-.411 


-.435 


-.357 


.140 


N6FAC2 


.212 


.149 


-.095 


.000 


N6FAC3 


-.175 


-.121 


-.175 


-.191 


NGFAC4 


-.212 


-.196 


-.396 


-.308 


NGFAC5 


-.490 


-.555* 


-.467 


- 560* 


NGf AC6 


.256 


.370 


.398 


.310 




.368 


«3€e 


.411 




ne¥kCB 


.1«6 




.172 


.251 


m>FAC9 


.347 


.S€3 


.!§€ 


.291 


IIGFACIO 


.61§* 


.60f* 


.529* 


.526* 


NGFACll 


.521* 


• 5 ^ 


.581* 


.613* 


1 Refer to 


Appendix 


E for definitions 


of fictors. 
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Table 7.^ Correlations between Achievement and Factor Scores 
on Means and Cohesiveness (High School N » "^O) 



MEANS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


MFACl 


-.759* 


-.739* 


-.565* 


-.691* 


MFAC2 


-.389 


- .462 


-.613* 


-.530 


MFAC3 


-.196 


-.335 


-.499 


-.423 


MFAC4 


.235 


.260 


.336 


.402 


MFAC5 


.586* 


.562* 


.329 


.520 


MFAC6 


-.149 


.023 


-.263 


-.046 


COHESIVENESS 


TRNC83 


TRNC84 


TMNC83 


TMNC84 


NGFACl 


-.397 


-.319 


-.415 


-.447 


NGFAC2 


-.278 


-.272 


-.306 


-.285 


NGFAC3 


-.241 


.011 


-.415 


-.151 


NGFAC4 


-.285 


-.322 


-.558* 


-.329 


NGFACS 


-.760* 


-.662* 


-.743* 


-.583* 


NGFAC6 


.279 


.40 3 


.037 


.351 


il6FA.C7 


.2S€ 


.142 






R6FAC8 


- il7 


- .172 


-.131 




II6FAC9 


.120 


-.172 


.019 


-.131 


NGFACIO 


.070 


.045 


.414 


.137 


NGFACll 


.789* 


.721 


.726* 


.700^ 


1 xef»r to 


Appendix E 


for definitions 


Of fictors. 
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